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Art.  III.-— -A  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  Lower  Canada ;  with 
■\  Remarks  on  the  Present  Situation  of  the  People,  as  regards  their 

Manners ,  Character,  Religion,  §c.  fyc.  By  a  Canadian.  London. 

W.  Marsh  and  Alfred  Miller,  Oxford-street  Constable  and  Co. 

Edinburgh.  1830. 

THE  above  work,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
one  at  all  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  colony  to  which  it 
relates,  affords  an  opportunity  of  again  recurring  to  the  situation 
of  Lower  Canada.  In  former  Numbers  the  vices  of  the  Canadian 
government  have  been  described,  and  an  explanation  of  their 
causes  attempted.  The  purpose  now  in  view  is  to  point  out  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  then  enumerated. 

In  performing  this  task  frequent  use,  as  mere  matter  of  evi¬ 
dence,  will  be  made  of  the  publication,  the  title  of  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  It  will  be  requisite,  there¬ 
fore,  to  premise  a  few  observations  respecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  work  seems  to  have  been  composed,  and  also 
to  offer  some  remarks  as  to  the  capacity  and  situation  of  its 
author. 

The  author  in  his  preface  describes  himself  as  a  Lower 
Canadian,  who  has  for  some  years  resided  in  England  :  from  his 
work  he  seems  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  his  native 
country,  and  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  concerns. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada  is  composed  partly  of 
English  and  their  descendants,  and  partly  of  descendants 
from  the  original  French  settlers  of  the  colony  ;  the  latter 
forming  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  “The  Canadian’'' 
is  one  of  this  French  portion  of  the  inhabitants.*  His  evidence 
therefore,  if  he  is  to  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class, 
is  of  the  highest  possible  importance,  since  it  is  an  expression 
of  the  feelings  common  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
the  colony,  by  which  feelings  alone  can  our  government  of  the 
country  be  fairly  estimated^  That  the  opinions  which  he  puts 
forth  are  those  entertained  by  his  countrymen  generally,  can 
easily  be  placed  almost  beyond  a  doubt.  In  February  1828, 
the  people  of  Lower  Canada  presented  petitions  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  respecting  certain  grievances,  which  they  believed 
to  exist  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  These  petitions  are 
acknowledged  by  every  one  to  represent  correctly  the  opinions 
of  the  French  Canadian  population.  But  these  petitions  are  the 
very  echo  of  “  The  Canadian’s  ”  assertions  on  all  points  connected 


*  It  appears  from  the  preface,  that  his  work  was  “  originally  nearly  all 
written  in  French.”-— p.  xii.  pref. 
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with  the  subjects  to  which  the  petitions  relate.  His  book 
indeed  embraces  a  much  wider  field  than  that  which  the  object 
of  the  petitioners  led  them  to  consider  :  but  seeing  the  perfect 
coincidence  of  “The  Canadian  ”  with  his  countrymen  on  the 
matters  common  to  them  both,  it  may  with  great  safety  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  represents  their  opinions  fairly  respecting  those 
points  also,  whereon  they  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  their  sentiments.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  and  on 
others  that  will  be  immediately  apparent,  “The  Canadian’s  ” 
assertions  will  be  adduced  throughout  the  following  observations 
as  strong  evidence,  when  reference  is  made  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Canadian  people. 

f  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  succinct  detail  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  thus  described,  from  the  epoch  of  its  passing 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  down  to  the  period  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  lord  Dalhousie’s  administration  in  the  year  1828.  Into  a  very 
minute  discussion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  colonial  government, 
during  the  first  years  of  the  English  rule,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  ;  and  with  a  cursory  view  of  the  more  important  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  I  shall  dismiss  this  early  portion 
of  our  history :  but  as  I  come  nearer  to  the  present  time  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  detail  will  be  required.'  I  flatter  myself  that  an  exposition  of 
the  conduct  of  this  specimen  of  colonial  administration  will  not  be 
entirely  destitute  of  interest  even  to  the  English  reader  5  it  will  give 
him  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  vast,  and  in  my  mind,  an  ill- 
constructed  machine  of  government ;  it  will  prove  to  him  the  pernici¬ 
ous  consequences  of  having  irresponsible  rulers,  and  the  utter  im¬ 
possibility  of  a  well-organized  administration  being  composed  of 
persons  drawn  from  a  distant  country,  ignorant  of  the  manners  and 
situation  of  the  people  they  are  destined  to  rule,  and  careless  of  those 
interests  with  which  they  are  but  temporarily  connected  :  it  will  ex¬ 
hibit  to  him  a  scene  of  complicated  and  vexatious  oppression  on  the 
one  side  ;  of  unsuspecting  confidence  and  willing  obedience,  changed 
by  ill-usage  into  distrust  and  opposition  on  the  other  :  it  will  prove 
how  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  English  people  have  been 
constantly  defeated,  by  the  avarice  and  despotism  of  petty  officers  ;  it 
will  teach  him,  in  short,  how  a  whole  people  have  been  checked  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  enthralled,  ill-treated,  abused,  and  then 
misrepresented  by  the  evil  influence  of  a  handful  of  grasping  func¬ 
tionaries.’ 

‘  Having  exposed  the  evils,  it  is,  then,  my  intention  to  propose  the 
remedies;  to  lay  bare  the  injuries  which  my  country  has  suffered; 
to  point  out  the  means  of  redress.  These  are  the  sole  objects  of  the 
present  undertaking.’ — pp.  4,  5. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  most 
important  and  critical  periods  of  the  colonial  history  :  after 
which  he  enters  into  a  general  and  highly  interesting  statement 
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of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  various  portions  of  its  motley 
population :  their  customs,  religion  and  character.  He  then 
considers  the  state  of  education  in  the  colony ;  points  out  the 
circumstances  which  have  hitherto  served  to  check  its  progress, 
and  suggests  a  plan  of  general  instruction.  A  chapter  on  the 
waste  lands  of  the  crown  succeeds  ;*  and  the  main  body  of  the 
work  is  closed  by  a  chapter  on  the  remedies  for  the  various 
mischiefs  previously  detailed.  An  appendix  containing  various 
pieces  justificatives,  and  statistic  matters  ends  this  interesting 
volume. 

Writing  under  the  influence  of  strong  feelings  on  the  different 
subjects  which  he  handles,  the  author  as  was  to  be  expected, 
assumes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  an  advocate  :  his  charges 
(usually  indeed  supported  by  documentary  evidence),  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  energetic  language,  and  his  descriptions  of  his  country 
and  countrymen  are  somewhat  en  beau  :  the  prejudices  and  errors 
of  his  class  moreover  are  often  apparent  He  writes  in  short 
rather  in  the  manner  of  an  enlightened,  and  patriotic  Canadian, 
than  of  a  cool  and  disinterested  stranger.  These  circumstances 
enhance  the  value  of  the  work  ;  since  it  thus  becomes  more 
strictly  an  echo  of  the  people’s  voice,  and  gives  a  more  vivid 
and  faithful  idea  of  their  present  feelings  and  knowledge,  than 
the  most  laboured  description  could  possibly  have  afforded. 
The  work,  in  short,  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  straight-for¬ 
ward  good  sense,  and  liberal  spirit :  of  one  who  from  much,  con¬ 
verse  with  the  world  has  become  shrewd  in  the  detection  of 
interested  motives  ;  and  who,  although  travel  and  experience 
have  dissipated  in  him  the  blind  prejudice  and  partiality  almost 
universally  entertained  by  those  who  have  been  confined  to  one 
spot  and  heard  but  one  set  of  opinions,  still  retains  a  strong 
tinge  of  the  original  feeling,  character,  and  sympathies,  which 
he  acquired  in  youth,  and  among  his  own  people.  The  reader 
having  been  thus  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  about  to  be  employed,  we  at  once  proceed  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  the  present  article  :  viz.  a  discussion  of  the 
remedies  for  the  evils  at  present  existing  in  the  government  of 
Lower  Canada. 

If  the  most  excellent  measure,  both  as  regards  the  colony, 
and  England,  were  to  be  proposed,  there  could  be  little  hesita¬ 
tion  in  recommending  the  instant  emancipation  of  the  colony. 


*  This  chapter  contains  a  doctrine  respecting  the  settlement  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  country,  generally  received  by  the  Canadians,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  untenable.  This  doctrine  we  purpose  to  consider  in  a 
future  number. 
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Our  government  is,  and  do  what  we  can  ever  must  be,  a  bitter 
grievance  to  the  colonists ;  is,  and  ever  must  be  an  enormous, 
and  unrequited  expense  to  ourselves.  We  are  erecting  forts, 
digging  military  canals,  maintaining  armies  at  a  ruinous  cost, 
for  no  purpose  whatever,  that  is  beneficial  to  ourselves  as  a 
nation.  True,  indeed,  some  few  of  the  aristocracy,  and  some 
dozens  of  their  dependents  are  maintained  under  the  pretence  of 
superintending  the  erecting  the  forts,  digging  the  canals,  com¬ 
manding  the  armies,  and  the  ruling  of  the  people.  But  the 
people  can  rule  themselves  better  without,  than  with  our 
assistance ;  it  would  be  cheaper  and  wiser  to  pay  at  once  and 
without  any  blind,  or  any  pretence,  the  few  persons  now 
provided  for  in  our  colonies :  since  the  paying  a  few  abso¬ 
lute  idlers,  would  be  far  more  economical,  than  maintaining  a 
host  of  labourers  employed  uselessly  or  mischievously ;  the 
colonists  would  thus  be  freed  from  oppression,  and  wre  from  a 
ruinous  expenditure.  We  should  part  on  good  terms  ;  and  anti¬ 
cipating  by  a  few,  a  very  few  years,  the  inevitable  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  should  incur  no  dreadful  cost,  should  cause  no 
unnecessary  carnage,  create  no  hostile  feelings — and  in  the  mean 
time  gain,  not  lose,  by  our  liberality.  But  they  preach  to  deaf  ears 
who  recommend  this  wisest  conduct.  The  notion  respecting  the 
utility  of  the  colonies  is  too  firmly  fixed,  to  yield  even  to  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  its  erroneousness  :  nought  but  time  and  absolute 
experience  of  some  horrible  evil  will  render  its  fallacy  apparent. 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  America,  we  have  expended  a  countless 
treasure,  when  we  have  been  baffled,  defeated  and  disgraced — 
when  we  are  absolutely  driven  from  the  shore  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  conscious  of  our 
desperate  folly,  and  extravagance.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  colonies  will  assert  their  independence  ;  and  as  such 
independence  will  be  wrested  from  us  by  arms,  America  will  of 
necessity  take  part  in  this  vindication  of  self-government ;  by 
her  benefits  she  will  induce  the  grateful  colonies  to  become 
members  of  her  mighty  and  happy  federation,  and  the  power 
of  this  gigantic  republic  will  be  bounded  only  by  the  Pacific 
on  one  side  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  and  will  stretch  from 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  An  early  and 
pacific  emancipation  of  the  colonies  can  alone  have  any  chance 
of  preventing  the  creation  of  this  unequalled  empire.  For  our¬ 
selves  indeed  we  dread  not  such  result — though  others  dread  it, 
chiefly  those  who  believe  in  the  utility  of  colonies.  What  we 
mainly  fear,  is  the  suffering  consequent  upon  what  will  really 
be  a  social  war.  The  rending  asunder  the  amicable  relations 
that  now  exist  between  us  and  our  colonial  brethren,  the 
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creation  of  hostility  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  other  hostilities  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  ;  the  universal  confusion,  attendant  on  such  a  rupture 
■ — the  expense,  the  bloodshed,  the  check  to  improvement  neces¬ 
sarily  consequent  on  it — these  are  mischiefs  that  every  good 
man  would  shudder  to  encounter,  and  which  all  should  most 
strenuously  endeavour  to  avert ;  but  which  cannot  be  averted, 
if  we  cling  with  that  unyielding  tenacity  to  colonial  dominion 
which  has  ever  been  the  bane  and  curse  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  since  the  fatal  moment  when  England  first  laid  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  distant  lands,  discovered,  peopled,  or  conquered 
by  her  citizens. 

If  the  advantages  of  colonial  dominion  were  fairly  inquired 
into,  they  would  be  reduced  in  every  case  to  the  profit  accruing 
to  some  few  officers  despatched  to  mal-administer  the  affairs  of 
the  colonists.  Every  thing  else  connected  with  these  outlying 
territories  is  matter  of  absolute  loss.  To  try  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  let  the  various  colonies  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
be  separately  examined  ;  let  the  military  and  naval  force 
employed  in  maintaining  them  in  subjection  be  deemed  an 
evil,  since  it  is  an  expense,  let  the  frequent  wars  that  they 
have  occasioned  be  honestly  estimated,  and  then  let  any 
one  endeavour  to  discover  what  benefits  can  be  supposed 
to  justify  the  enormous  cost.  Waiving  the  general  propo¬ 
sition,  let  each  separate  case  be  determined  by  its  separate 
merits.  Let  the  matter  be  investigated  after  a  plain  practical 
method,  employing  no  wide  and  general  assertions  which  task 
and  perplex  the  understanding  of  those  unaccustomed  to  long 
and  intricate  deductions — indulging  in  no  foolish  vanity  con¬ 
nected  with  extensive  empire,  but  calmly,  honestly  and  com¬ 
pletely  investigating  and  weighing  the  distinct  items  of  benefit 
and  injury  in  every  case.  One  instance  (that  of  Lower 
Canada)  is  here  before  the  public — let  them  consider  the 
following  succinct,  unadorned  statement,  and  then  let  them, 
deciding  for  themselves  unassisted  and  unbiassed  by  interested 
suggestions,  ask  what  advantage  do  we  as  a  people  derive  from 
maintaining  dominion  over  this  particular  colony  ? 

Our  benefits  must  be  derived  either  in  the  shape  of  direct 
tribute ;  or  indirect  advantage  through  commercial  intercourse. 

But  no  direct  tribute  exists  :  so  far  indeed  from  money  being 
derived  from,  it  is  notorious  that  thousands  are  yearly  actually 
despatched  by  this  country,  to  the  colony.  All  the  military 
works  are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  England  ;  the  expenditure 
on  the  army  is  entirely  hers.  The  amount  of  which  various 
items  the  government  are  specially  careful  to  keep  out  of  view, 

vol.  xiii.  Westminster  Review.  e 
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when  they  descant  on  the  advantages  of  colonial  dominion ;  and 
which  unfortunately  no  efforts  have  yet  been  able  to  make  them 
reveal. 

But  is  there  no  indirect  advantage  derived  from  our  trade  ? 

The  trade  of  Canada  consists  in  exports  from  that  country  to 
this  of  wood  and  ashes. 

The  wood  or  timber  trade  is  universally  allowed  to  leave  an 
enormous  annual  loss,  the  timber  sent  being  both  bad  and  dear. 
Our  loss  in  the  year  of  1825  resulting  from  this  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  alone,  was  proved  to  exceed  one  million  sterling.*  The 
loss  arising  from  the  trade  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  the  same 
circumstances,  viz.  their  inferior  quality  and  greater  price, 
in  1826  was  somewhat  more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
This  one  million  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  annual  loss  by  trade 
being  added  to  the  annual  expenditure  in  maintaining  our  dominion, 
gives  the  sum  of  the  exact  money-value  of  the  colony  to  us  as 
a  people — viz.  an  annual  loss  amounting  to  some  millions 
sterling. 

The  benefit  to  be  opposed  to  this  loss  consists  in  a  few  items 
of  spoil  enjoyed  by  a  small  number  of  persons  connected  with 
the  aristocracy.  To  support  this  benefit  to  themselves,  our 
rulers  are  careful  to  possess  the  people  with  extravagant  notions 
respecting  the  utility  of  colonies.  Here  is  a  plain  statement  in 
opposition  to  this  interested  panegyric  ;  the  items  of  the  account 
are  within  the  comprehension  of  every  individual ;  they  are 
involved  in  no  mystery,  and  are  open  to  every  one’s  inspection. 
If  false  they  may  easily  be  disproved — but  if  true,  how  can  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  point  be  avoided  ?  That  conclusion, 
is,  to  get  rid  of  the  mischievous  encumbrance,  which  entails  on 
us  such  unrequited  expense. 

But  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  Canada  is  not  yet  to  be 
expected  ;  since  the  people  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their  true 
interest  abet  the  aristocracy,  in  maintaining  a  dominion, 
ruinous  to  ourselves,  and  bitterly  injurious  to  the  colonists.— 
The  ignorance  and  the  vanity  of  the  people  form  the  firmest 
support  of  the  sinister  interests  of  evil  governors. — It  is  to  be 
feared  however  that  this  ignorance  and  this  vanity  are  in  the 
present  case  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  quickly  destroyed.  Let  us 
then  turn  from  this  wisest  counsel  and  endeavour  to  discover 
what  course  is  best  to  be  pursued  compatible  with  retaining 
sovereignty  over  the  unfortunate  colony. 

Although  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  wish  of  England, 
or  more  correctly  speaking  of  England’s  aristocracy  is  to  inflict 


*  See  No.  xiii. 
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no  evil  upon  the  colony  not  lucrative  to  themselves,  still  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  government  with  any  hope  of  success,  if  it  was  in¬ 
tended  merely  to  point  out  a  mode  by  which  much  unprofitable 
vexation  might  be  saved  the  colony,  would  be  useless  labour. 
The  present  article,  however,  is  not  so  confined  in  its  purpose ; 
for  the  plan  about  to  be  suggested  will,  if  adopted,  not  only  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  Canada,  but  will  also  possess  the  far 
more  attractive  qualities  of  obtaining  for  our  aristocracy  more 
profit  than  the  present  mode  of  government  obtains,  and  of  con¬ 
tinuing  their  power  for  a  longer  period,  than  can  possibly  be 
hoped  for  under  the  system  now  in  force,  and  some  .considera¬ 
tion  may  perhaps  be  given  by  the  government  to  suggestions, 
which  have  in  view  more  than  the  mere  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  administration  of  the  late  governor  lord  Dalhousie,  ex¬ 
cited  the  colony  to  open  discontent,  and  raised  loud  and  for¬ 
midable  complaints  :  commissioners  were  sent  to  convey  the 
expression  of  their  grievances  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  solicit,  or  more  properly  to  demand,  redress.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  .remonstrances  obtained  for  them,  that  consider¬ 
ation  which  fear  alone  can  gain  from  the  government  of  this 
country.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  recalled,  and  sir  James  Kempt 
the  present  governor  seems  to  have  received  instructions  to 
pursue  a  course  totally  distinct  from  that  of  his  obnoxious 
predecessor.  Conciliatory  measures  have  been  adopted,  the 
popular  party  in  the  country  is  for  the  time  predominant,  and 
all  seems  to  wear  a  peaceful  appearance.  This  state  of  apparent 
quiet,  however,  is  utterly  fallacious ;  the  causes  of  discontent 
still  remain,  and  in  a  few  years  the  disputes  and  disturbances 
which  have  vexed  the  colony  during  the  whole  period  of  our 
dominion,  will  with  increased  violence  be  again  renewed. 

The  portion  of  the  Canadian  government  maintained  through 
the  influence  of  England  consists  of  two  distinct  divisions  :  1st. 
such  persons  as  are  sent  out  immediately  from  England  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  certain  offices  in  the  government :  these  are 
mere  birds  of  passage  :  2nd,  such  persons  resident  in  the  colony, 
as  have  crept  into  office  during  various  administrations,  and  who 
cling  to  their  situations  long  after  those  who  appointed  them 
have  disappeared.  In  the  emoluments  of  the  first  class,  the 
aristocracy  here  have  an  immediate  and  powerful  interest :  in 
those  of  the  second  hardly  any  interest  whatever.  But  this 
second  body  is  by  far  the  heaviest  burthen  on  the  colony,  as 
well  as  the  most  vexatious  and  hated  portion  of  the  government. 

The  executive  or  administrative  portion  of  the  government  is 
composed  of  the  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council  :  The  legis¬ 
lative  of  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of 
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Assembly  ;  the  legislative  and  executive  councils  being  the 
same  persons  under  different  names.  The  situation  of  governor, 
some  few  of  the  more  lucrative  civil  offices,  and  all  the  military 
appointments,  really  interest  the  aristocracy  of  England.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  offices  held  by  the  persons  composing  the 
executive  and  consequently  the  legislative  council,  are  in  fact 
the  appanage  of  a  certain  small  circle  with  whose  welfare  or  im¬ 
portance  the  government  of  England  is  not  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  really  connected.  These  persons  were  originally  appointed 
to  their  offices  by  the  early  governors  of  the  country  to  act  as  a 
species  of  privy  council  :  when  the  governors  departed,  these 
executive  councillors  remained,  and  initiated  or  pretended  to 
initiate  the  succeeding  governors  in  the  mysteries  of  Canadian 
politics.  They  persuaded  the  governors,  that  they,  (the  execu¬ 
tive  council)  were  an  all-important  body ;  they  sought  for  and 
obtained  a  large  portion  of  the  good  things  in  the  gift  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  descendants, — thus 
gradually  absorbing  by  far  the  largest  parcel  of  the  rich  offices 
afforded  by  the  colony.  The  government  of  this  country  reaps 
little  of  the  benefit.  A  governor  is  sent  out  by  the  ministry  (that 
office  being  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  executive).  This 
governor  has  a  retinue  of  hungry  followers  ;  but  when  he  arrives 
he  finds  many  sturdy  applicants  for  place,  whom  he  dares  not 
offend  because  connected  with  the  Executive  Council.  He  is 
obliged  to  share  the  spoil  with  these  formidable  compeers,  and 
at  the  expense  of  much  odium  and  vexation  acquires  only  a 
pitiful  modicum  of  the  profit.  The  situation  of  governor  ac¬ 
cording  to  “  The  Canadian  ”  seems  by  no  means  one  of  un¬ 
mingled  delight :  he  says, 

f  The  governors  when  appointed,  know,  or  quickly  learn,  that  they 
are  about  to  stand  between  two  powerful  and  opposite  political  par¬ 
ties.  We  may  easily  suppose  that,  having  in  the  outset  no  particular 
bias,  they  would  be  reserved  in  their  conduct,  and  appear  free  from 
partiality.  When  they  arrive  however  they  are  possessed  of  little 
knowledge  respecting  the  country  and  the  people;  and  from  the 
shortness  of  their  stay,  they  are  enabled  before  they  depart  to  acquire 
very  little  more.  They  are  nevertheless  personally  responsible  for  their 
conduct.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  they  should  have  recourse  to 
such  persons  as  can  most  completely  defend  them  from  all  those 
evils  which  their  ignorance  might  probably  entail  on  them.  They 
quickly  discover  the  most  useful  to  them,  and  from  many  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  powerful  persons  are  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council.  In  these  then,'^they  eventually  confide;  and  experience  has 
shewn  that,  whenever  a  contrary  course  has  been  pursued,  the  go¬ 
vernor  has  uniformly  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity.  The  council  when 
contradicted,  seldom  fail  to  transmit  to  the  Treasury  representations 
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disadvantageous  to  him  contradicting  them  j  and  as  a  governor  can 
easily  be  found,  and  an  Executive  Council  cannot,  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  be  replaced,  the  governor  is  sacrificed.” — pp.  18.  et  seq. 

In  support  of  the  truth  of  his  remarks,  the  author  adduces 
the  history  of  various  governors,  which  tends  strongly  to  prove 
the  power  of  the  Executive  Council  in  diminishing  the  worth  of 
the  situation.  Sir  James  Craig  believed  the  Executive  Council, 
and  was  swayed  and  governed  by  their  intrigues :  he  left  the 
province  just  verging  on  rebellion. 

c  “  At  length  on  the  11th  of  .1  une”  says  the  Canadian  “  he  embarked 
for  England,  to  the  great  contentment  of  almost  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  carrying  with  him  the  maledictions  of  an  insulted  people,  and 
leaving  a  disordered  government  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the 
council. — p.  34. 

Sir  George  Prevost  acted  and  thought  for  himself,  and  disre¬ 
garded  the  council ;  he  departed  in  disgrace  with  the  ministry 
here,  but  the  idol  of  the  people  of  the  colony.  Sir  John  Sher¬ 
brooke’s  fate  was  somewhat  different.  He,  it  seems,  by  clever 
management  and  affable  manners  contrived  for  some  time  to 
maintain  himself  in  good  understanding  with  both  parties,  and 
when  at  length  disputes  began  to  arise,  and  the  old  causes  of 
discontent  again  to  be  inquired  into,  he  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged 
on  account  of  ill  health,  eventually  to  leave  the  province. 

‘  He  thus  till  the  end  of  his  administration  was  in  favour  with  both 
parties  ;  no  governor  before  or  since  that  time  has  been  equally  fortu¬ 
nate. ’ — p.  65. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  died  in  Canada,  after  having  raised 
the  whole  people  to  be  his  enemies  in  consequence  of  his  being 
duped  by  the  council  into  a  support  of  their  pretensions.  “The 
Canadian”  after  criticising  a  speech  delivered  by  the  duke  from 
the  throne,  and  relating  the  circumstances  connected  with  his 
death,  thus  dismisses  His  Grace  from  the  political  stage  : 

‘The  province  was  grieved  at  his  unhappy  end,  but  lamented 
not  the  loss  of  his  services.’ — p.  71. 

Next  came  lord  Daihousie ;  he  also  was  persuaded  to  be  of 
the  party  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  province  consequently 
was  raised  almost  to  a  man,  remonstrances,  the  purport  of 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  were  forwarded  to  England, 
and  he  was  recalled  after  incurring  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
whole  French  population. 

For  what  purpose,  and  for  whose  benefit  has  all  this  odium 
been  incurred,  all  these  various  disturbances  created  ?  Not  for 
the  mere  personal  advantage  of  the  governors,  for  their  salary 
and  emoluments  have  remained  untouched  and  undisputed. 
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Not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  for  that  is  paid  by  Eng¬ 
land.  The  colony  is  doubtless  in  part  retained  to  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  maintaining  an  army  ;  but  this  excuse  is  used  as  a 
blind  for  us,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  colony.  Neither  has 
this  social  war  been  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  to  the 
governors  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  their  dependents,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  various  civil  situations  connected  with  the 
military  establishments  ;  these  also  being  supported  totally  by 
England.  The  whole  of  the  benefit  then  which  results  to  the 
aristocracy,  and  which  can  in  any  degree  or  manner  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  flow  to  them  from  this  trouble  and  vexation  is  that 
little  share  of  the  civil  patronage  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each 
successive  governor.  Now  it  will  be  easy  to  shew  that  this 
patronage  so  far  from  being  increased  and  maintained  by  the 
present  system,  is  in  fact  daily  decreased  by  it ;  and  hourly  in 
danger  of  being  lost  for  ever. 

Under  the  present  state  of  circumstances  there  are  two 
courses  which  the  governor  may  pursue  :  he  may  either  take 
all  the  civil  patronage  to  himself,  or  he  may  share  it  with  the 
Council.  Under  the  first  supposition  two  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  follow ;  he  himself  remains  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy 
this  undivided  spoil  :  and  they  on  whom  the  offices  have  been 
conferred  by  him,  are  stripped  of  the  emoluments  attached  to 
them  so  soon  as  the  governor  departs.  The  certainty  of  these 
effects  (a  certainty  proved  by  experiment),*  for  the  most  part 
induces  the  governor  to  share  the  profits  with  the  powerful 
Executive  Council.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Each  succes¬ 
sive  governor  has  a  smaller  patronage  ;  each  one  becomes  more 
enthralled  by  the  local  oligarchy,  more  hated  by  the  people, 
more  miserable  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  :  and  the  dominion 
of  this  country  is  hourly  put  in  jeopardy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  patronage  becomes  narrowed  to 
every  succeeding  governor,  may  be  easily  explained.  When  an 
office  becomes  vacant,  it  is  given  to  a  candidate  favoured  by  the 
Council  or  the  governor  :  in  the  first  case  it  is  certain,  in  the 
latter  probable,  that  the  favoured  person  becomes  united  in 
power,  interest,  sympathy,  and  society,  with  the  petty  local 
aristocracy  already  established.  His  children  and  connexions 


*  This  is  proved  by  the  fate  of  Sir  George  Prevost :  and  by  the  present 
situation  of  those  few  persons  who  have  served  the  governors  zealously 
without  reference  to  party,  and  who  have  been  rewarded  for  that  zeal  by 
the  gratitude  of  the  governors  uninfluenced  by,  sometimes  in  opposition 
to,  the  Council..  (.A  fevv  suchj  cases  exist.)  These  real  friends  of  the 
governors  have  been  stripped  of  their  emoluments,  and  hated  and  ill- 
treated  both  by  the  Council  and  the  Assembly. 
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become  new  candidates  for  place,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Council’s  applicants  when  the  next  governor  arrives.  He  being 
pressed  by  the  Council  in  favour  of  this  increased  number  of 
persons  seeking  office,  has  fewer  chances  of  satisfying  his  own 
retainers.  The.  case  would  be  widely  different,  if  the  local 
oligarchy  did  not  exist.  Each  governor  would  give  the  places 
which  fell  in  during  his  administration  to  his  own  dependents 
and  retainers ;  he  would  thus  render  a  service  to  those  whom  he 
wished  to  aid,  viz.,  the  very  persons  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the 
offices  ;  but  these  persons  whom  alone,  and  not  their  descend¬ 
ants,  he  desired  to  benefit,  would  not  be  enabled  through  the 
assistance  of  a  local  colonial  aristocracy,  to  fetter  the  next 
person  on  whom  the  English  aristocracy  should  confer  the 
situation  of  governor.  He,  like  his  predecessor,  unshackled  by 
the  claims  of  applicants  in  whom  he  took  no  interest,  would 
have  full  power  to  serve  his  own  friends.  And  thus  the  office 
of  governor  would  be  far  more  lucrative,  far  more  useful  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  reserved  by  the  government  here,  than 
under  the  present  system  can  ever  be  expected. 

As  the  administration  is  now  constituted,  the  governor  is  not 
only  deprived  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  emoluments,  but  is  of  ne¬ 
cessity  subjected  to  the  bitter  hatred  either  of  the  whole  Canadian 
population,  or  of  the  small  but  powerful  colonial  aristocracy, 
and  is  besides,  in  fact,  reduced  to  be  a  mere  puppet,  endowed 
with  but  a  shadow  of  power. 

To  those  who  have  never  lived  in  colonial  society,  the  animo¬ 
sities  which  prevail  therein,  and  the  power  of  those  animosities 
to  disturb  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  any  one  connected  with 
it,  are  luckily  unknown  ;  and  by  those  who  live  in  such  fortu¬ 
nate  ignorance,  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  The  close  contact 
of  persons  who  have  opposite  interests,  invariably  creates  bitterly 
hostile  feelings.  If  one  party  is  supported  by  the  assistance  of 
a  foreign  power,  the  hostility  is  rendered  still  more  inveterate 
and  rancorous.  The  close  contact  gives  frequent  occasion  for 
mutual  ill  offices,  sarcasm,  and  insult.  Impunity  arising  from 
foreign  support,  on  the  one  hand,  animates  to  unbridled  inso¬ 
lence,  while  conscious  superiority  on  the  other  over  those  who 
indulge  in  this  now  unpunished  license  (which  superiority  is 
only  checked  by  the  influence  of  the  stranger),  raises  a  spirit  of 
deep  and  ungovernable  hatred.  The  menial  or  the  slave,  who 
by  his  master’s  favor  and  support  is  permitted  to  play  the  lord 
over  his  fellow  menials  or  fellow  slaves,  allows  himself  greater 
extravagance  and  insolence  than  his  master  would  pretend  to, 
and  is  also  an  object  of  more  deadly  hatred,  than  the  master 
would  be  even  using  precisely  the  same  airs,  and  exercising  the 
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same  tyranny.  Thus  it  is  with  a  colony  over  which  a  local 
aristocracy  is  enabled  to  domineer  by  the  assistance  of  the 
mother  country.  The  little  despots  are  insolent  to  a  degree 
unknown  to  their  masters  ;  while  the  population  hate  them  with 
a  rancour  even  more  than  proportioned  to  their  insolence.  Any 
one  who  unluckily  is  forced  into  society  with  these  hostile 
parties,  is  hated  by  both  if  he  remain  neutral ;  and  choosing 
one  faction,  he  makes  irreconcilable  foes  of  every  individual 
belonging  to  the  other.  Such,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  extract 
already  given,  is  the  situation  of  every  governor  who  is  sent  to 
Canada.  That  such  is  the  strife  existing  in  the  society  of  that 
country,  is  further  proved  by  the  following  passage  from  the 
same  work.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  solicited 
to  these  observations,  as  they  constitute  an  important  piece  of 
evidence  respecting  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian  people. 

'The  whole  Canadian  population  constitute  the  objects  of  their 
hatred,  [[that  is  of  the  executive  council  and  dependents,]  te  and  that 
portion  whom  chance  brings  into  the  towns  are  subjected  to  their 
special  contempt  and  ill-treatment.  A  perfect  oligarchical  spirit  has 
thus  taken  possession  of  the  English  inhabitants  3  they  unite  and 
form  a  separate  society  ;  deride  and  scoff  at  every  thing  without  their 
own  mysterious  circle,  set  at  defiance  every  rule  of  common  courtesy, 
with  all  not  within  its  hallowed  boundary 3  serve  by  their  ill-timed 
insolence  to  weaken  the  English  influence  in  the  country,  and  will 
finally,  if  they  persist  in  the  same  plans,  for  ever  alienate  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people.’ — p.  143. 

After  having  described  the  conduct  of  the  few  English  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  sent  to  the  colony,  he  thus  describes  that  of  the 
resident  understrapper. 

e  Aping  these  gentle  off-shoots  of  a  gentle  race  comes  the  vulgar 
dependant ;  vulgar  in  spirit,  in  manners,  and  in  intellect  3  suddenly 
mounted  into  importance,  blessed  with  unexpected  power,  he  longs 
for  outward  and  flattering  proof  of  his  new  dignity.  What  proof 
so  strong,  so  flattering  as  unpunished  insolence  to  those  around 
him  ?  But  wise  is  he  in  his  generation.  The  higher  powers 
he  dares  not  to  trench  upon,  for  the  stripling  -of  some  aristocratic 
house  he  has  a  species  of  ingrained  veneration,  from  the  poor, 
the  weak,  and  the  distressed  he  shrinks  as  from  contamination  3 
upon  these,  therefore,  he  visits  the  first  exercise  of  his  dignity.  His 
aristocratic  co-partner  in  power  is  equally  contemptuous,  perhaps 
equally  heartless,  equally  alive  to  sinister  interests,  but  nevertheless 
he  is  somewhat  less  coarse  and  brutal  in  his  behaviour.  He  has 
during  some  part  of  his  life  associated  with  gentlemen 3  a  dash  of 
courteousness  will,  at  times  pervade  his  behaviour  ;  sometimes,  he  will 
feel,  that  respect  is  due,  even  where  wealth  and  power  exist  not  3  but 
with  the  low  menial  raised  suddenly  to  distinction  all  is  equally  vile  3 
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he  never,  even  by  accident  betrays  one  generous  emotion  3  constantly 
alive  to  his  original  insignificance  he  strives  to  banish  the  recollection 
by  continually  calling  to  mind  his  present  altered  situation  3  he  finds 
no  readier,  no  more  pleasing  mode  than  by  continual  insult  of  others/ 

*  *  *  *  #  m  * 

f  As  this  state  of  affairs  continues,  the  spirit  which  I  am  here  depict¬ 
ing  is  hourly  increasing  3  not  only  are  the  Canadian  population  the 
objects  of  this  contempt,  but  so  also  is  every  one,  even  though  Eng¬ 
lish,  if  not  immediately  connected  with  the  powers  that  be.  The 
members  of  the  government,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  two  or  three 
fortunate  merchants,  are  now  almost  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
empyrean  region.  The  feelings  that  originated  in  political  disputes 
are  now  supported  and  extended  by  mere  aristocratic  jealousy  :  and 
as  this  regards  not  so  much  political  as  social  distinctions  3  distinctions 
in  wealth,  employment,  and  connection 3  the  system  of  exclusion  is 
extended  to  the  honest  and  industrious  English  as  well  as  French.  If 
the  consequences  of  such  divisions  in  society  were  merely  separa¬ 
tions  in  their  private  relations,  little  serious  mischief  would  arise  there¬ 
from  3  but  the  evil  stops  not  here  3  the  business  of  government  is 
carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  3  the  most  insignificant  government  offi¬ 
cial  practises  the  same  airs,  and  is  as  insolent  and  overbearing  as  his 
superior.  All  the  transactions,  therefore,  which  of  necessity  are  car¬ 
ried  on  between  the  government  and  the  different  members  of  the 
community  at  large,  are  a  constant  source  of  vexation  5  the  people  are 
offended,  and  look  with  no  spirit  of  good  will  upon  those  intrusted 
with  command.  Jealousies,  heart-burnings  and  vexatious  contradic¬ 
tions  result  on  all  sides,  and  the  two  classes  of  the  city  population 
bitterly  hate  and  abuse  each  other.’ — pp.  144  et  seq. 

All  this  strife  confers  no  benefit  on  the  governors  in  the  shape 
of  increased  emolument,  while  it  is  a  most  serious  evil,  since  it 
deprives  them  of  quiet.  No  matter  what  party  they  favour,  a 
host  of  enemies  rise  up  against  them,  and  however  good  may  be 
their  intentions,  destroy  their  peace,  and  oftentimes  misrepre¬ 
sent  their  conduct.  But  it  may  be  said,  this  evil  is  inherent  in 
the  government  of  a  colony,  and  results  not  merely  from  the 
existence  of  a  local  aristocracy.  Should  this  be  destroyed,  the 
same  disputes  would  arise  between  the  governor,  with  his  imme¬ 
diate  dependents,  and  the  people.  The  people  would  see  the 
rich  offices  given  to  strangers,  would  consequently  have  the 
same  feelings  of  jealousy  as  at  present,  and  would  create  the 
same  disturbances.  This  argument  though  partially  true,  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  the  present  state  of  things.  The  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  people  arise  only  in  part,  from  seeing  their  money 
paid  to  strangers.  They  complain  also  because  more  money  is 
taken  than  is  required  ;  because  those  who  receive  it  are  insolent, 
and  mischievous — mischievous  in  disturbing  the  business  of 
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government,  and  putting  a  serious  check  upon  improvement  of 
every  sort.  The  colonists  know  that  being  a  colony  they  must 
have  strangers  among  them  for  rulers  ;  they  quietly  submit  to 
this  evil  deeming;  it  inevitable.  But  to  have  their  wealth 
squandered,  and  that  too  not  upon  their  masters,  they  do  not 
patiently  bear.  If  the  English  governors  were  permitted  to 
provide  for  their  own  retainers,  without  at  the  same  time  being 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  friends  of  the  council,  a  more  ample 
provision  would  be  obtained  for  their  friends  while  less  money 
would  be  taken  from  the  colony.  That  constant  pressing,  and 
hot  battling  for  preferment  which  now  exist,  and  which  neces¬ 
sarily  induce  a  desire  by  every  means  to  make  offices  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  salaries  attached  to  them,  need  not  and 
would  not  occur,  as  enough  would  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
offices  of  a  government  far  from  economical,  for  the  limited 
number  of  a  governor’s  followers.  Thus  one  cause  of  discontent 
and  hostility  would  be  destroyed.  Again  if  the  local  aristocracy 
were  deprived  of  power,  there  would  be  no  party  hostile  to  the 
people  of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute  a  separate  class. 
The  persons  whom  the  governors  put  into  office  would  possess 
none  of  that#  political  influence  now  possessed  by  the  council 
(an  influence  only  used  for  their  own  purposes  never  to  forward 
the  views  of  the  governors  :)  they  would  therefore  be  unable  to 
create  those  disturbances  in  the  legislature,  which  have  had  so 
powerful  an  effect  in  retarding  the  improvement  of  the  colony. 
But  being  deprived  of  this  power,  they  would  have  an  interest 
in  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  the  legislative  body. 
Thus  another  and  the  most  efficient  cause  of  hostility  would  be 
effectually  eradicated. 

By  putting  an  end  to  the  influence  of  this  local  aristocracy, 
another  step  would  also  be  made  towards  peace  and  good  will, 
since  thereby  the  selfish  interests  and  petty  jealousies  of  certain 
of  the  popular  leaders  would  be  rendered  impotent  and  harm¬ 
less.  An  explanation  of  this  effect  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
a  still  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of 
Canadian  society. 

Of  the  French  portion  of  the  population,  the  people  of  the 
towns,  and  the  seigneurs ,  for  the  most  part  alone  come  in  contact 
with  the  Anglo-Canadian  or  governing  party.  Of  this  section 
of  the  Canadian  population,  the  seigneurs  for  many  reasons 
deserve  the  most  attentive  consideration.  The  future  import- 


*  It  will  be  immediately  shewn  liow  this  aristocracy  can  be  destroyed, 
and  how  any  set  of  persons  in  office  in  the  colony  may  be  prevented  gain¬ 
ing  political  influence. 
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ance  of  the  existence  of  sucli  a  class  has  been  seen  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  The  Canadian  though  the  prejudices  of  his  order 
have  here  led  him  into  mistakes  which  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  in  so  accute  an  observer. 

As  was  explained  in  a  former  article,  the  lands  of  the  country 
are  chiefly  held  under  what  is  termed  the  seignorial  tenure,  or 
en  fief,  or  seigneurie  : 

‘  That  is,  a  lord  or  seigneur  possesses  a  right  to  certain  returns  over 
a  specific  portion  of  territory,  each  portion  thus  possessed  being  a 
seigneurie.  The  returns  consist  partly  in  personal  service,  partly  in 
certain  taxes  upon  production  and  interchange  at  the  hands  of  the 
vassal  on  the  other  hand,  the  lord  or  seigneur  is  bound  to  perform 
certain  acts  for  the  convenience  of  his  vassal j  he  must  build  mills, 
make  roads,  &c/ — p.  118. 

Under  the  French  dominion  these  persons  were  nobles,  and 
enjoyed  the  old  feudal  jurisdiction,  including  la  haute  Justice : 
the  consequences  of  which  can  easily  be  understood  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  modern  Europe.  The 
greater  part  of  these  nobles,  it  appears,  left  Canada  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  their  property  by 
degrees  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie,^  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  to  their  estates,  but  would  seem  in  some  degree 
to  have  acquired  certain  of  their  notions.  The  English  govern¬ 
ment  deprived  the  seigneurs  of  the  greater  part  of  their  more 
pernicious  privileges,  such  as  judicial  and  military  power,  but 
still  left  them  possessed  of  rights  highly  vexatious  and  mis¬ 
chievous.  They  possess,  for  example,  an  exclusive  right  to 
erect  mills ;  also,  the  droit  de  retrait,  a  most  injurious  privilege, 
which  deserves  to  be  explained. — A  vassal  selling  his  estate 
is  obliged  to  give  notice  thereof  to  his  seigneur,  offering  him 
a  fine,  which  is  termed  lods  et  vents,  and  consists  of  one-twelfth 
of  the  purchase  money.  This  is  another  and  most  iniquitous 
right.  The  seigneur  has  the  privilege  of  forty  days  considera¬ 
tion  whether  he  will  take  the  fine  or  the  estate  at  the  sum 
offered  by  the  purchaser.  This  power  of  buying  in  the  estate 
is  called  the  droit  de  retrait .  A  more  mischievous  complication 
of  evils  can  hardly  be  imagined.  This  question  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  a  future  number,  when  some  observations  will  be 
offered  on  a  question  now  actually  under  dispute  in  the  colony 
and  here ;  viz.,  the  relative  advantages  of  the  tenure  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  and  that  en  fief.  These  various  peculiar 
rights  or  privileges  make  the  seigneurs  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community — not  distinct  by  the  possession  of  present  wealth, 

*  See  p.  114,  et  seq .  of  the  Pol.  and  Hist,  Acc. 
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but  of  obnoxious  power  ;  they  are  at  this  time  not  richer  than 
many  of  the  other  inhabitants,  but  they  are  more  mischievously 
powerful.  Having  succeeded  to  the  old  noblesse ,  they  crave 
after  their  distinctions  ;  not  one  of  them,  though  his  veins  have 
nought  in  them  but  what  has  been  graciously  termed  the 
“  plebeian  puddle’7,  omits,  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  to  prefix 
the  coveted  de  to  his  name.  They  affect  to  be  called  the  landed 
aristocracy  ;  they  deem  themselves  the  elite  of  the  people — in 
fact  they  are  des  bourgeois  gentilshommes ,  wishing  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  gentilshommes  ties.  Mr.  Pitt  served  in  no  slight  degree 
to  confirm  and  heighten  the  notion  of  their  own  importance, 
when  he  amused  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  plan  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  aristocracy  in  Canada  out  of  this  body  of  seigneurs.  The 
British  minister  was  an  authority,  which,  since  it  favoured  their 
own  views,  they  deemed  irrefragable,  and  which  they  fancied 
others  would  implicitly  obey.  Their  disappointment  and  vexation 
upon  finding  these  pretensions  set  at  nought,  and  themselves 
treated  with  absolute  contempt  by  the  hirelings  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  was  in  proportion  to  their  preconceived  extravagant  and 
vain  expectations.  The  seigneurs  of  the  country,  the  landed 
aristocracy,  the  real  nobles  of  the  land  to  be  thus  passed  by, 
neglected,  and  contemned  !  The  outrage  was  not  to  be  borne, 
revenge  was  to  be  obtained.  How  revenge  was  to  be  obtained, 
became  an  interesting  question.  The  Legislative  Council  (the 
supposed  House  of  Peers  in  the  Canadian  legislature)  was  effec¬ 
tually  occupied  by  their  opponents.  The  House  of  Assembly 
(the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada)  lay  open  to  them,  but  upon 
one  condition  ;  viz.,  that  they  should  advocate  the  people’s 
opinions.  The  qualification  for  an  elector  is  of  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion  as  to  include  nearly  every  individual  in  the  province.  The 
people  generally  are  frugal,  and  are  seldom  much  under  the 
power  of  the  seigneurs.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  please 
and  rouse  the  people.  The  Executive  Council  soon  gave  them 
an  opportunity.  During  the  government  of  sir  James  Craig  the 
Anglo-Canadian  party  began  to  indulge  in  abuse  of  the  French 
Canadians  ;  the  governor  was  weak  enough  to  encourage  this 
abuse,  and  unjust  enough  to  attempt  to  punish  those  Canadians 
who  answered  the  calumnies  cast  upon  their  country.  A  story 
of  a  plot  and  insurrection  was  got  up,  and  several  persons,  and 
among  others,  some  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  were 
put  into  prison  without  the  legal  forms,  and  afterwards  turned 
out  of  prison  without  trial  or  investigation.  A  party  of  military 
also  seized  the  printer  and  printing  press  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  answers  to  the  attacks  of  the  Anglo-Canadian,  or 
party  of  the  Executive  Council  appeared.  These  outrageous 
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proceedings  enabled  the  seigneurs,  now  become  popular  leaders, 
to  stir  up  the  people,  and  to  dissipate  that  political  lethargy 
which  had  hitherto  possessed  them.# 

These  popular  leaders,  as  they  are  called,  craving  after  consi¬ 
deration,  and  hating  those  who  prevent  their  attaining  the  object 
of  their  fondest  desires,  have  a  deep  interest  in  keeping  alive 
the  present  discord,  since  by  that  means  alone  can  they  hope  as 
a  body  to  succeed.  This  discord  they  are  enabled  to  maintain 
solely  by  the  abominable  conduct  of  the  council.  Real  grievances 
have  resulted  from  that  conduct,  the  public  money  has  been 
notoriously  squandered,  oppression  has  been  exercised  in 
various  cases,  constant  insult  to  every  class  of  citizens  has 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  government  officers.  The  education 
of  the  people  has  been  shamefully  opposed, T  and  the  settlement 
of  the  country  retarded.  It  was  easy  then  to  keep  the  public 
alive,  and  under  the  cover  of  these  real  public  evils,  to  prose¬ 
cute  private  interests.  Every  petty  act,  whether  resulting  from 
design  or  not,  from  good  or  evil  intentions,  has  been  laid  hold 
of,  ideal  evils  Jiave  been  created,  actual  minute  ones  have  been 
exaggerated  (though  upon  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  shape  of 
places,  &c.  great  ones  have  been  passed  by).  A  spirit  of  cavil 
has  been  introduced,  and  private  griefs  have  been  erected  into 
public  misfortunes.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  much  good 
has  been  done  by  these  persons,  but  if  the  Council’s  power  were 
destroyed,  all  the  present  good  would  be  attained,  while  the 
chances  of  evil  would  be  materially  diminished.  The  people  of 
the  colony  would  be  allowed  to  fill  many  of  those  necessary 
offices,  which  are  now  conferred  wholly  on  the  friends  of  the 
Council, ±  and  the  interested  cry  for  place,  and  the  quarrels  and 
dissensions  attendant  thereon  would  necessarily  cease.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  is  there  any  justification  for  speaking  thus 
harshly  of  the  popular  leaders  ?  The  best  reply  that  could  be 
made  would  be,  to  adduce  the  whole  evidence  existing  respecting 
their  conduct.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  part  only  can  be 
brought  forward,  as  our  remaining  space  will  hardly  suffice  for 
the  matters  yet  to  be  treated  ;  still  some,  and  perhaps  sufficient, 
shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

*  See  p.  32,  Pol.  and  Hist.  Acc. 

f  See  c.  v.  of  Pol.  and  Hist.  Acc. 

+  Great  discontent  is  raised  by  the  distribution  of  tliese  places  almost 
wholly  among-  the  friends  of  the  Council.  These  places,  for  example,  all 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  must  be  conferred  on  persons 
brought  up  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  colony.  As  a  means  of  patron¬ 
age  to  the  aristocracy  for  their  immediate  retainers,  they  are  useless,  there¬ 
fore,  and  might  be  given  to  the  persons  most  deserving,  without  any  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  profits  of  the  governor. 
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When  sir  James  Craig  violated  the  laws  of  the  country,  by 
illegally  imprisoning  unoffending  persons,  what  would  have 
been  the  conduct  of  men  sincerely  patriotic?  Would  they  not 
constantly  have  insisted  upon  some  open  acknowledgment  from 
the  British  government  that  such  conduct  was  reprehensible  ? 
Would  they  not  have  demanded  a  pledge  that  it  should  not 
again  be  renewed  ?  But  what  would  be  thought  if  the  sense  of 
personal  and  public  injury  were  lulled  by  the  soothing  applica¬ 
tion  of  lucrative  offices  ?  Of  the  persons  imprisoned  **  one  more 
obstinate  than  the  rest  refused  to  depart,”  (when  ordered)  “  and 
remained  one  year  longer  incarcerated.  Perceiving  that  he 
gained  nothing  by  holding  out,  he  then  took  leave  of  his  gaoler.” 
“  The  Canadian”*  then  with  amusing  naivete  immediately  adds, 
“  it  is  perhaps  satisfactory  to  learn,  that,  in  the  succeeding 
administration,  all  these  injured  persons  were  recompensed  by 
lucrative  places,  that  the  printing  press  was  also  restored  to 
the  original  proprietors  ;  and  that  the  most  obstinate  among  them 
being  an  advocate  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  a  judge”  [p.  31]. 
He  then  very  justly  and  pertinently  makes  the  following  obser¬ 
vation. 

f  We  may  here  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  recompense  thus 
bestowed  was  no  retribution :  it  came  not  from  the  hand  which 
worked  the  evil ;  it  came  not  from  the  law  acting  as  the  redressor  of 
wrongs  ;  but  was  solely  the  result  of  the  good  feeling  and  good  sense 
of  the  next  governor,  using  his  private  judgment :  and  though  the 
world  well  understood  the  reason  for  the  favours  then  bestowed  upon 
these  injured  persons,  no  public  avowal  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  was  ever  made — no  public  and  formal  acknowledgment 
of  the  innocence  of  those  he  had  imprisoned  was  even  attempted  : 
the  illegal  act  passed  off  without  censure,  and  might  be  committed 
anew  for  aught  then  or  since  done  respecting  it.’ — pp.  31,  3 2. 

This  is  very  correct,  and  as  regards  the  private  injury  very 
judicious;  but  the  public  injury  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  persons  injured,  and  almost  that  of  the  historian. 
Where  was  fled  the  patriotism  of  the  popular  leaders  ?  How 
did  it  happen  that  when  lucrative  offices  were  given  to  them, 
and  the  private  evil  thus  redressed,  that  the  public  mischief  was 
wholly  neglected  and  forgotten  ?  Surely  the  great,  the  sole 
object  was  not  merely  to  remunerate  the  few  individuals 
wronged  for  the  injury  sustained.  A  far  more  important  end 
was,  to  prevent  the  thousands  that  are  to  succeed  them  from 
suffering  the  same  injustice.  Private  interests  however  being 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  these  popular  leaders,  the  public 
welfare,  when  no  longer  a  convenient  pretext,  was  forgotten. 

Again  in  1814,  the  House  of  Assembly  thought  fit  to  impeach 
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the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s-Bench  at  Montreal.  The  right  of  the  House  to  impeach 
was  disputed  ;  the  matter  was  referred  home,  and  was  agitated 
in  successive  colonial  parliaments  till  1817.  Here  was  a  great 
public  question  involved ;  two  persons  had  been  formally 
accused  of  high  misdemeanours,  and  from  the  mighty  alarum 
that  had  been  raised,  it  was  fair  to  suppose  that  the  popular 
leaders  deemed  the  matter  one  of  the  most  serious  importance. 
In  1817  the  whole  affair  was  suddenly  dropped.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  alteration  in  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  ?  Let  “  The  Canadian”  give  the  answer. 

‘It  has  been  attributed,  though  I  hope  incorrectly’  (the  meaning 
of  this  saving  clause  is  apparent)  ‘  to  interested  views  on  the  part  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  who  in  sustaining  the  accusations  of 
the  Commons,  against  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  risked 
the  loss  of  a  salary  of  1000 1.  per  annum,  which  the  House  had  voted 
to  him,  and  which  the  governor  had  agreed  to  sanction  provided  the 
same  sum  was  voted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council.  This 
the  House  could  not  refuse,  unless  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House 
had  been  determihed  to  sacrifice  his  private  interest,  and  had  requested 
the  House  to  be  firm  in  their  determination  on  a  subject  in  which  their 
own  honour  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  concerned.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  Speaker  Mr.  Papineau  took  an  entirely  different  view  of 
the  subject,  giving  the  House  to  understand  that  after  the  decision  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England,  and  the  approbation  of  that  decision 
by  the  prince  Regent,  it  was  dangerous  to  push  matters  further;  and 
that  in  the  critical  situation  in  which  the  House  stood,  with  respect 
to  the  Legislative  Council  it  would  be  wise  to  remit  the  question  to 
another  session.  This  eventually  proved  to  be  no  other  than  a  sub¬ 
terfuge  by  which  the  House  escaped  entirely  all  further  discussion  of 
the  matter.  *  *  *  *  The  abandonment  of  the  question  was  also 

partly  attributed  to  promises  made  to  some  of  the  principal  members, 
on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  certain  important  and  lucrative  places 
such  as  judgeships  colonelships  and  what  not.’ — pp.  60.  61. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  (we  imitate  the  phrase  of  “  The  Cana¬ 
dian”)  to  learn  that  “  these  promises,  as  it  happened,  he  could 
not  fulfil,  inasmuch  as  he  soon  after  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  province  abruptly.”  Now  here  is  the  very  Coryphseus 
of  the  party  persuaded  into  silence  upon  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  questions  respecting  the  administration  of  justice,  that  have 
yet  been  agitated  in  the  province,  by  the  opportune  chance 
offered  him  of  obtaining  1000/.  per  annum  :  and  the  chief  mem¬ 
bers  lulled  into  forgetfulness  by  the  bare  possibility  of  an  office. 
Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  patriotism  is  too  often  compounded. 

Again  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  that  for  many  years  pressing  applications 
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have  been  made  by  the  people  of  the  townships,  as  they  are 
called,  to  be  permitted  to  return  members  to  the  colonial  parlia¬ 
ment.  These  townships  are  settled  by  persons  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  lands  are  held  in  free  and 
common  Soccage.  The  Seigneurs  have  no  power  over  these  persons, 
their  applications  have  for  years  been  refused,  upon  pretexts  too 
frivolous  to  need  a  comment,  or  upon  no  pretext  at  all.  This 
conduct  is  hardly  to  be  deemed  that  of  persons  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  country  :  but  argues  a 
petty  jealousy,  and  interested  motives  by  no  means  creditable 
to  those  by  whom  it  has  been  pursued. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  Executive  Council 
has  worked  all  the  evil,  and  produced  all  the  discord  which  has 
existed,  and  still  does  exist  in  the  province.  And  the  question 
now  comes,  the  question  which  the  present  article  has  been 
written  chiefly  to  answer.  How  can  this  mischievous  power  of  the 
Executive  Council  be  destroyed  ? 

Two  methods  have  been  proposed  :  one  of  which  has  been 
acted  on.  The  adopted  method,  however,  is  a  mere  palliative, 
and  is  useless  ;  the  other  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  pursued. 

The  one  method,  that  which  has  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ministry,  is  to  charge  the  governors  with  instructions  to  act 
in  a  conciliatory  manner  towards  the  leaders  of  the  people  :  to 
yield,  in  spite  of  any  suggestion,  to  certain  demands  of  these 
leaders,  both  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  of  themselves  :  to 
pursue,  in  short,  a  more  equable  conduct  towards  the  two 
hostile  parties.  These  instructions  are  usually  given  under  the 
influence  of  fear  ;  and  while  that  fear  lasts  are  adhered  to  by 
the  ministry  and  the  governor.  The  fear,  however,  is  by  time 
allayed  :  the  suggestions  of  the  Executive  Council  begin  again 
to  be  listened  to  ;  by  degrees  the  old  train  of  affairs  is  renewed, 
the  governor,  if  he  change  not  with  the  change  of  feeling  in  the 
ministry,  is  recalled,  and  the  Executive  Council  again  are  para¬ 
mount.  Such  were  the  instructions  given  to  sir  George  Prevost, 
after  the  administration  of  sir  James  Craig.  Such  was  the 
gradual  re-conquest  of  power  by  the  Executive.  The  disgrace 
of  sir  George  Prevost  followed;  the  power  of  the  Executive 
was  exercised  without  check,  till  the  administration  of  lord 
Dalhousie,  when  the  province  was  again  roused,  fear  again  was 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  English  ministry,  instructions  to 
conciliate  have  again  been  given,  and  the  power  of  the  Council 
is  for  a  short  time  depressed.  A  few  years,  however,  will  see 
it  triumphant;  the  same  turmoil  and  dissension  will  inevitably 
re-occur. 
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The  other  method  has  been  proposed  by  “  The  Canadian,” 
and  deserves  the  most  strenuous  support :  the  alteration  which 
he  proposes  is,  “  to  abolish  the  Legislative  Council,  and  to  place 
the  legislative  powers  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  go* 
vernor.” — -p.  196. 

The  reasons  for  this  alteration  are  manifest  and  apparent. 
The  Executive  Council  is,  although  under  some  circumstances 
a  mischievous,  at  all  times  a  necessary  body.  It  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  mere  routine  of  government ;  but  is  mischievous 
only  because,  by  being  composed  of  the  same  persons  as  the 
Legislative  Council,  it  is  enabled,  for  private  purposes,  to  disturb 
the  business  of  legislation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  interests 
of  the  Executive  Council  have  been  followed  steadily  in  the 
Legislative  ;  and  that  by  the  means  of  the  latter  alone  has  the 
Executive  Council  been  able  to  pursue  its  plans  of  selfish  ag¬ 
grandisement,  to  enthral  the  governors,  and  deceive  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ministry. # 

It  may  be  thought,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  all  that 
is  required,  is  io  change  the  persons  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  not  abolish  it.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  accomplished, 
and  even  if  accomplished,  would  not  be  attended  by  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  expected. 

The  Legislative  Council  must  be  either  composed  of  persons 
chosen  for  life  or  for  a  specified  time,  or  of  hereditary  members. 

If  they  be  chosen  for  life  or  for  a  specified  time,  upon  whom 
is  the  power  of  choice  to  fall  ?  If  upon  the  governor,  and  we 
see  no  other  upon  whom  it  could  devolve,  the  Council  would 
quickly  come  to  be  chosen  by  itself ;  and  the  Executive  Council 
would  as  quickly  be  composed  of  legislative  councillors  or  of 
their  creatures.  But,  some  may  urge,  that  a  strict  rule  might 
be  laid  down  to  which  the  governor  might  be  commanded  to 
adhere,  of  choosing  from  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country — 
say  from  the  seigneurs  ;  and  thus,  even  supposing  the  Executive 
Council  composed  of  these  persons,  no  necessary  mischief  would 
result  therefrom. 

The  persons  thus  chosen,  however,  would  agree,  or  not  agree, 
with  the  House  of  Assembly.  If  they  did  not  agree  with  the 
House,  all  the  dissensions  that  now  exist  would  then  also  have 
place.  The  same  causes  would  produce  the  same  effects.  The 
governor’s  peace  would  be  as  effectually  disturbed  as  at  present: 
the  Council  would  assume  the  character  of  a  petty  local  aristo¬ 
cracy  supported  by  a  distant  and  foreign  power ;  the  bitter 

*  See  the  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  inserted  at 
length  in  the  Pol.  and  Hist.  Acc.  at  pp.  83  et  seq .  And  see  p.  193. 
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hatred  resulting  therefrom  would  again  arise  :  the  same  trench¬ 
ing  upon  the  emoluments  of  the  governor,  would  again  be 
created,  and  he,  as  now,  would  be  completely  enthralled  by  this 
little  band  of  hungry  competitors  for  place. 

f  Under  this  supposition  the  state  of  things  would  differ  nothing 
from  the  present  ;  the  government  would,  in  fact,  be  in  the  hands, 
not  of  the  English  ministry,  but  of  a  few  grasping  councillors.  Eng¬ 
land  would  derive  no  benefit  from  the  colony  more  than  at  present  ; 
she  would  be  hated  as  the  abettor  of  bad  government,  and  stand  in 
danger  of  losing  the  colony  for  ever.’ — p.  196. 

If  indeed  they  agreed  with  the  Assembly,  a  circumstance  by 
no  means  probable,  they  would  be  a  useless  and  expensive  piece 
of  machinery.  They  would  render  the  governor  no  assistance 
should  they  be  in  accordance  with  him,  and  opposed  to  the 
Assembly,  since  all  they  could  do  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
business  of  government,  which,  as  it  would  bring  with  it  a 
stoppage  of  supplies,  would  be  of  no  conceivable  service.  If 
indeed  they  were  opposed  to  the  governor,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  House,  their  opposition  would  be  a  formidable  check 
and  hindrance  to  him. 

Under  the  supposition  of  an  hereditary  Council,  still  greater 
difficulties  occur.  It  is  but  fair  to  let  “  The  Canadian/'  to  whom 
the  honour  of  the  present  proposed  plan  belongs,  if  honour  there 
be,  speak  for  himself,  in  answer  to  this  suggestion. 

f  It  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  to  make  it  (like  the  House  of  Peers  in  England)  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  There  is  one  fatal  objection  to 
this  proposal,  there  is  no  landed  aristocracy  in  Canada.  The  seigneurs 
are  not  entitled  to  that  appellation,  the  rights  they  possess,  hitherto 
have  conferred  on  them  no  political,  no  monied  predominance  5  they 
are  not  richer — they  are  not  more  enlightened  than  some  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  community  ;  their  rights  over  the  land  are  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  rights  of  the  tenants,  they  have  not  so  great  an  interest 
in  what  concerns  the  land  as  the  tenants  who  hold  under  them.  If 
these  be  the  material  out  ot  which  to  form  the  landed  aristocracv,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  seigneurs  afford  it  not  ;  we  should  rat  he /take 
the  vassals  as  the  more  eligible,  but  the  vassals  are  too  numerous.  The 
vassals,  therefore,  cannot  properly  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
th  is  nobility. 

*  *  *  *  ,  *  * 

f  As  by  this  arrangement  the  Council  would  be  composed  of  here¬ 
ditary  members,  the  government  of  England  would  find  that  they 
had  added  another  difficulty  to  those  now  existing  in  ruling  the 
colony;  they  would  find  that  to  all  good  purposes  the  Council  would 
bean  untractable  body.  If  the  Council  differed  from  the  House,  it 
would  be  on  account  of  its  own  interests,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
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colony  generally  ;  and  with  this  class  the  English  government  would 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  government  would  therefore  meet 
the  Council  in  constant  opposition,  and  meeting  it  thus,  they  would 
cpiickly  learn,  to  their  own  cost,  how  unyielding  an  assembly  they  had 
unluckily  created.  The  interests  of  England  would,  in  the  eyes  of 
such  an  hereditary  Council,  be  a  constant  source  of  jealousy,  the 
Council  would  desire  to  be  dominant,  dominant  for  its  own  ends ;  in 
this  supremacy  of  rule  they  would  fear  and  hate  so  powerful  a  parti¬ 
cipant  as  England  j  their  constant  endeavour,  therefore,  would  be  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  disagreeable  compeer  :  a  constant  scene  of  vex¬ 
ation,  trouble,  and  retardment  of  business  can  easily  be  conceived  as 
resulting  from  this  proposed  alteration.’ — p.  193  et  seq. 

In  addition  to  this  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council,  we  should 
also  recommend  making  the  Executive  Councillors  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  advice  given  by  them  to  the  governors.  The  gover¬ 
nors  at  present  are  legally  responsible  for  their  acts,  that  is,  they 
are  amenable  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  England  ;  the  council¬ 
lors,  who  generally  are  the  prime  movers  of  these  acts  are 
amenable  to  no  one.  This  renders  them  careless  respecting  the 
advice  they  give,  since  they  know  well  that  the  governor  alone, 
and  not  themselves,  can  suffer  in  consequence.  Making  them 
responsible  will  make  them  careful,  and  render  the  governor’s 
situation  less  dangerous  and  onerous.  To  whom  ought  they  be 
made  responsible  ?  To  the  House  of  Assembly  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  tribunal.  This  check  would  lead  the  councillors 
to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  House,  and  would  thus  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  ease  of  the  governor. 

“  The  Canadian ”  has  assumed  in  his  chapter  on  the  remedies 
proposed,  that  the  interests  of  England  and  the  colony  are  iden¬ 
tical,  and  that  if  any  institution  were  shown  to  be  mischievous 
to  the  colony,  no  other  argument  was  required  to  induce  our 
government  to  abolish  it.  Reasoning  on  these  premises,  he  has 
ingeniously  and  logically  deduced  his  conclusions  respecting 
the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Now  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  no  argument  has  by  us  been  built  upon  any  such 
vain  presumption.  The  matter  is  not  between  Canada  and 
England,  but  Canada  and  England’s  aristocracy;  the  interests 
of  these  are  not  identical,  neither  is  the  government  of  this 
country  of  such  a  description,  that  any  reasonable  hope  may  be 
entertained  of  its  pursuing  a  particular  line  of  conduct  merely 
because  it  will  benefit  the  colony.  No  such  expectation  was 
entertained  when  the  abo're  suggestions  were  hazarded  ;  a  very 
different  and  much  wiser  course  has  here  been  pursued.  When 
the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  recommended,  proof 
is  adduced  that  thereby  more  money  will  be  put  into  the 
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pockets  of  the  aristocracy  ;  that  the  worth  of  the  colonial  appoint¬ 
ments  will  be  really  enhanced,  since  the  emolument  will  be 
increased,  and  the  appointments  rendered  more  peaceable.  When 
it  is  objected  that  a  House  of  Assembly,  unchecked  by  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  would  diminish  the  number  and  the  salaries  of 
beneficial  places,  we  answer,  not  as  “  The  Canadian”  has  done,  that 
if  such  retrenchment  were  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  England 
would  not  oppose  it.  England’s  aristocracy  would  oppose  it, 
and  any  appeals  to  their  justice  and  honesty  would  be  utterly 
useless.  The  proper  and  the  correct  answer  is,  that  a  House  of 
Assembly  would,  under  such  circumstances,  do  no  such  thing  ; 
that  alone  it  would  have  no  more  power  to  refuse  the  payment 
of  offices  than  at  present.  That  at  present  it  may  refuse  to  pay 
whomsoever  it  pleases  ;  that  nevertheless,  the  offices  are  not 
abolished ;  that  its  power  in  this  matter  is  unconnected  with, 
and  unchecked  by,  the  Legislative  Council,  and  that  if  the 
Legislative  Council  were  abolished  to-morrow,  no  greater  power 
than  at  present  would,  as  regards  England’s  interests,  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Assembly.  The  House  hitherto  has  paid  liberally, 
so  long  as  they  have  been  permitted  to  know  what  was  done 
with  their  money,  when  this  information  was  refused  them,  they 
refused  supplies.  And  what  was  the  use  of  a  Legislative  Council 
in  the  difficulty? — None  whatever.  The  accounts  were  eventually 
rendered,  and  the  late  Receiver-general’s  chest  was  found  defici¬ 
ent  £.100,000.  Of  what  service  was  this  deficiency  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  England? — None.  The  money  did  not  find  its  way 
into  their  pockets.  The  Receiver-general  was  one  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  one  of  the  local  aristocracy,  unconnected  with  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  in  short,  the  £.  100,000  was  plunder  wholly  lost  to  the 
English  aristocracy.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  from  this  statement, 
that  the  check  exercised  by  the  House  of  Assembly  alone 
would,  with  reference  to  England,  be  precisely  the  same  as  at 
present,  neither  diminished  nor  increased  by  the  absence  of  a 
Legislative  Council.  The  same  check  to  the  passing  of  laws 
obnoxious  to  the  English  ministry  would  exist  then  as  now,  the 
governor’s  veto  would  be  as  effectual  as  it  now  is,  and  would 
answer  every  purpose  of  the  English  government.  Such  is  the 
only  argument  here  used,  because  such  is  the  only  effectual 
argument. 

Had  the  proposed  alteration  however,  no  other  effect,  than 
that  of  producing  benefit  to  the  aristocracy,  the  trouble  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  before  the  public,  of  explaining  and  enforcing  it  would 
not  here  have  been  attempted.  That  much  good  would  be 
effected  for  the  colony  by  the  plan  was  obvious  ;  that  some 
profit  would  thereby  accrue  to  the  government  here  was  equally 
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true,  though  not  equally  apparent :  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
government  to  pursue  the  conduct  desired,  which  was  desired 
only  because  of  service  to  the  people,  the  above  explanation  has 
been  hazarded  respecting  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  The  real  object  in  view  however  was  the  welfare  of 
the  colony.  If  any  hope  was  entertained  of  obtaining  that 
object  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ministry,  it  was  re¬ 
quisite  to  make  them  understand  how  the  proposed  method 
would  benefit  themselves.  For  that  purpose  and  as  a  means 
to  a  better  end,  the  method  of  advancing  the  sinister  interests 
of  our  aristocracy  has  been  dwelt  on  and  explained. 

In  a  future  number  the  tenure  under  which  the  country  ought 
to  be  settled  will  be  considered  in  detail. 
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